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PARLOUR COMPANTON. 


Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 


OTWAY. 
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CLARA HUBERT. | 
( Concluded. ) 

SCARCELY had Saunderson left! 
the room when the front door was 
opened by two constables, accompanied | 
by a gentleman, who entered and lock- 
ed it. At this moment Clara was sit- 
ting in her kitchen, and was not ap- 
prised of the flight of her husband, nor 
of the admission of his ufiwelcome vi- 
sitors. Her babe, who was six months 
old, was at the breast, whilst at her feet 
sat her beautiful little daughter, en- 
gaged in folding up her night clothes. 
She was so perfectly abstracted from 
the world, and her sorrows, by the 
smiles and amusing actions of her in- 
fant son, that she indulged herself in 
those expressions of happiness, which 
so freely emanated from her heart in 
the days of her prosperity; she was 
laughing aloud when the strangers ap- 
proached the kitchen. Her back be- 
ing opposite the door, at which they 
entered, prevented her from seeing 
them; but the precipitate flight of a cat, 
which was laying near the fire, caused 
her to turn around, and she started on 
beholding them. Pray, madam, said 
one, be not alarmed at our intrusion at 
this unseasonable hour; we merely want 
Mr. Saunderson. Bless me, Jenny! 


exclaimed Clara to her servant, what 
can they mean? we mean nothing more 
than to inform you, madam, replied an- 
other, that your husband has commit- 
ted forgery; and we must have him 








this instant, for he is in the house. 


Enough was said for the unhappy Cla- 
ra. No sooner had the word forgery 
escaped the officer’s lips than she fell 
from her chair in a state of insensibi- 
lity. Jenny caught the infant as the 
mother was falling; and the gentleman, 
raising her up, supported her in a chair, 
whilst the officers searched for Saun- 
derson. Not finding him, as they had 
expected, they left the house; and the 
gentleman remained to condole with 
Clara, who, by his exertions was re- 
covered from her swoon. He inform- 
ed her that a bank check had been 
forged by her husband; that his name 
was employed, and that the sum was 
considerable. In a short time he left 
her in a state of mind much better con- 
ceived than described. Her husband 
had committed a heinous crime, and 
fled she knew not whither. She was 
far from her family and friends, and 
did dot know where to flee for advice 
and succour. In short, she was desti- 
tute of the means of support, and some 
days must elapse before her father 
could possibly reach her. To put the 
finishing stroke to her misfortunes, the 
next day her unfeeling landlord, hear- 
ing that Saunderson had eloped, dis- 
trained for rent, and obliged her to seek 
an asylum for herself and children in 
the house of a neighbour. 

Amiable but unfortunate girl, hard 
was thy lot! Think on her fate ye who 
enjoy the comforts of life, who have 
homes to shelter, and friends to pro- 
tect you; think on Clara Hubert, the 
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daughter of a gentleman of fortune and | 
independence, once the delight of the | 


COMPANION. 


x 
s 


CONVERSATION. 
It may reasonably be doubted whe- 


young, the admiration of the aged, re- | ther, in civilized life, a human being 
duced to the humiliating condition of can be invested with a more enviable 
a beggar, and in an inclement season, | and useful endowment than that of fa- 
stripped of her all, forced upon the, cility and elegance in general discourse. 






; 
! 


charity of a stranger. 
The neighbour to whose house Cla- 


Other qualities may obtain higher emi- 
|nence and more deep reverence; but 


i} 4 y i i « e i = 
ra went, was a benevolent and tender | scarcely any other insinuates more im 


hearted woman. She endeavoured to | Perceptibly and pleasingly, takes firmer 
calm her mind by assuring her that all terns of the heart, and regulates the in- 
would yet be well; and was so very at- ) (linations of others more effectually, 


tentive that Clara’s sorrows were not a | 
little alleviated thereby. Mr. Hubert, 
at the expiration of a fortnight from 
the flight of Saunderson, arrived in Phi- | 
ladelphia. His journey had been pro- 
tracted to an unusual length of time by 
the badness of the roads; bet more 
especially by the delicate state of his 
health, which had been for some time 
on the dechne. It is useless to attempt 
a description of his feelings on being 
informed of the deplorable situation of 
his daughter, or their afflicting inter- 
view. Let it suffice to say, that as soon } 
as he was recruited from the fatigues of 
travelling, he took her and her children 
back to Boston; but not before he had 
returned a thousand thanks to the neigh- 
bour, whose benevolence, and motherly 
attention they had so sensibly expe- 
rienced. 


Saunderson, after lurking about Phi- 
ladelphia for some time, entered, in the 
disguise of a sailor on board of a vessel 
bound for Havanna, from which place 
he neyer returned. 





Clara on her arrival at Boston was 
taken very ill. The repeated shocks 
ltr constitution had received were too 
powerful to be effectually resisted : 
though, for awhile, by calling into ac- 
tion all the energies of her mind, she 
sustained the load of afflictions with 
patience, and did not yield to the des- 
troyer until nature could lend assistance 
no more. After a lingering illness of 
six months, this amiable sufferer breath- 
ed her last in the arms of her affec- 
tionate and sorrowful sister, 











than knowledge and command of the 
art of conversation. If it be valuable 
and important to mankind in general, 
it is peculiarly so to females; because, 
as they are precluded from the greater 
part of those opportunities and means 
by which men can superinduce respect 
and esteem, it is of consequence to them 
that they should possess, in superior 
excellence, the instruments by which 
they may obtain or preserve ascendancy. 
In the art of conversation, however, the 
secret consists much less in what may 
be done than what ought to be avoided. 
Self partiality, it is true, has for wise 
purposes been deeply implanted into 
the human mind. It pervades all our 
actions, and is the primary source of al- 
most every impulse; it weaves itself 
into the very cradle of childhood, and 
clings to the tottering imbecility of de- 
cripit age. But this principle, from its 
very nature, repudiates any deep con- 
cern in the general interests of other in- 
dividuals. We can listen to an inci- 
dent, we can sympathize in a misfor- 
tune; but we cannot mingle a detail of 
Susceptibility in all the petty and com- 
plicated streams of another’s life. Pro- 
tracted egotism is therefore an incon- 
venience and imperfection in colloquiai 
intercourse, which must be avoided and 
suppressed by those who are desirous 
of excellence in this accomplishment. 
This admonition is of wide extent. It 
comprehends not only the circumstances 
in which me and myself are the dramatis 
personae, but those interludes which de- 
pend upon my wife, or my husband, my 
dear little boy, my servant, or even 
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(however good she may have been) my 
grandmother. Excluding reference is 
also had to personal illness, and to the 
catalogue of a sick house; articles of 
dress, lawsuits, and physicians bills are | 
all excommunicated. Whatever brings 
conversation closer to ourselves, draws 
it further from the solicitude of others ; 
and will sometimes lead us, with the 
delusion of an ignis fatuus, into pools 





and quagmires, through which few will 
be disposed to follow. 
(To be continued.) 
<——— 
UNITY. 

Look into private life—behold how 
good and pleasant a thing it is to live 
together in unity. It is like the preci- 
ous ointment poured upon the head of 
Aaron, that ran down to his skirts; 
importing that this balm of life is felt 
and enjoyed, not only by governors of 
kingdoms, but is derived down to the 
lowest ranks of life, and tasted in the 
most private recesses; all from the 
king to the peasant, are refreshed with 
its blessings, without which we can find 
no comfort in any thing this world can 
give. It is this blessing gives every 





one to sit quietly under his vine, and 
reap the fruits of his labour and in- 
dustry. In one word, which bespeaks 
who is the bestuwer of it—it is this 
only which keeps up the harmony and 
order of the world, and preserves every 
thing in it from ruin and confusion. 
—— 


TRAVEL. 


Among the various causes which lead the hu- 
man mind to action, there is none perhaps more 
insatiable in its nature, and more acknowledged 
for its pleasures than novelty. The mind of 
man, however confident in its own abilities, and 
strengthened by all the solidity of intellectual ac- 
quirements, can rarely move round the sphere of 
human occurrences; without stepping aside to 
view some new spectacle, or springing forward 
to grasp some inviting object, which novelty ren- 
ders a curiosity. This habit of human nature is 
not confined to daily or domestic occurrences, 
nor to objects which, in our intercourse with so- 
ciety, are rendered novel, nor to prospects which 
a hative country can afford; but it ranges un- 
bounded to countries separated by the waves of 
an immense ocean, and to shores, not only dis- 
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may ever remain ignorant or dissatisfied, cither 
by the rudeness of its inanners or barberity of its 
inhabitants This consideration leads on to the 
propensity which alinost every man possesses for 
foreign travel. To range over the works of crea- 
tion, to tend afar through empires once known 
by their power, or famed for tle: dom ; to 
explore the wildest scenes 0! imitrc; to pene- 
trate the depths of the desert, or behold the ca- 
taracts of unknown waters; to contemplate some 
sublime edifice of ancient grandeur, gigantic 
even in ruins, or pry into the hidden curiosities 
of the earth—is a desire as just as it is noble; 
an undertaking worthy of the most exalted, and 
highly enticing to the most abject capacity. 
To tread the classic ground of Greece, the 
shores where Solon legislated, Aristides ruled, 
and Miltiades fought; to view the rocky pass of 
Thermopylae, which fancy may conceive as yet 
tinged with the blood of the brave Leonidéan 
band ; to walk those plains where Xerxes en- 
camped his immense host; to ford the Granic 
flood, animated with the idea that it was once 
stemmed by an Alexander; from thence to sail 
into Africa. and view the Egyptian pyramids, 
the once famed Memphis, and mighty Thebes ; 
to view the meandering Nile swell ler inunda 
ting flood; and enjoy the prolific harvest of 
March ; from thence to visit the solitary, fright- 
ful lake, where Babylon reared her adamantine 
walls, where Nimrod extended his power, and 
Nineveh founded its grandeur ; to know where 
Cyrus fought, and Crasus was vanquished, with 
an hundred long-resounding historical facts ce- 
lebratéd on distant shores, forms a consideration 
of the sublimest nature, one of the noblest grati- 
fications of the human soul. It is a desire im- 
planted in the breast of every rational creature to 
stimulate him, by observing the defects of vari- 
ous societies, and adopted laws, to form a more 
durable system of sociality and political govern- 
ment within his own country, and which, if li- 
berally conducted, and properly extended, may 
link human nature in the bands of civilization and 
refinement ; so that he will most eilectually, at 
last, lay down the purest system, and effect a 
more permanent basis of moral conduct and hu- 
man felicity. 

——t ow 

Courage is for the most part so generally es- 
teemed, and so universally applauded by the 
common consent of mankind, that the most fe 
rocious of the brute creation in some sort share 
our admiration. Hence we should be led care- 
fully to distinguish between courage in the ab- 
stract, and a virtuous intrepidity. A man may 
be desparately courageous, though, at the same 
time deplorably wicked. 

— 

When pope Clement XIV. ascended the napal 
chair, the ambassadors of the different states 
waited on him with congratulations. When they 
they were introduced the pope returned their sa- 
lutations ; the master of ceremonies told his holi- 
ness he should not have done so. “ O, L cry you 
mercy,” said the pontiff, “ Ihave not been pope 





tanced by thousands of leagues, but of which we 








long enough to forget good manners.” 
































































POETRY. 


‘or the. Parlour Companion. 


TO MIss I-—— O’N——. 
Lines on her reproaching me for the unfrequency 
of my visits. 
I’M not so much to beauty blind 
Alone to prize a well-taught mind, 
Nor such a slave to charms of face 
For trifies, such, to sense give place. 
But when united both are found— 
A beauteous form, and judgment sound, 
And all assuredly agree 
They are, dear Miss, possess’d by thee. 
*Tis then I judge that danger’s near, 
And oft do I retreat in fear, 
Nor heedless dgre to tempt a fate 
I might, perhaps, regret too late, 
So came to this.resolve, wiat J 
Find hard to combat learn to fly. 


TO MR. G—. 
On his giving the preference to Blue Eyes. 


Go—you may take the eye of blue; 

Give me the orb of hazle hue; 

With love and soft expression beaming, 
With tears of sympathy oft streaming. 

The eye expressive of a mind 

So tender, faithful, and so kind, 

And yet so open and sincere, 

You’d know that truth was ruling there: 
An eye, the messenger of love 

That in an instant can approve, 

Or with a single glance disown, 

And swifter kill than any frown. 

Surely such eyes were made for wooing, 
As much as turtle’s bills for cooing. 

And were such diamonds made so bright, 
To dazzle with resplendent light ? 

And were they made like sorcerer’s charms, 
In spells to bind us with alarms ? r 
Why were they form’d like sun-beams shining, 
Both light and heat at once combining ? 

Or rather, why like pointed darts, 

To pierce and triumph o’er our hearts ? 

Our stubborn senses to controul, 

And steal their witcheries o’er the soul. 

The temper of the sword must yield 

When beauty’s weapons take the field : 

And shiver’d is the warrior’s lance, 

Oppos’d to love’s all-powerful glance ; 

For who would dare dispute the prize 

With lovely woman’s heav’nly eyes ? 

Oh! where’s our fortitude or all— 

if they but let a tear-drop fall! 

Drops that can quench the fire of rage, 

Or melt the stoic heart of age. 

When the eves sparkle with delight 

We know the heart’s warm pulse is light ! 
Would you these various movements scan, 
Mark the bright eye of M \RIANNE. 

Ah, no'—I’m sure you'd love her too, 

Uben keep, still keep your orb of blue ! 
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“The Taper has quiver’d its last.” 
The taper has quiver'd its last : 
Oh! Hope, I must bid thee farewel ! 
I must, for the mandate is past, 
That consigns me in darkness to dwell. 
In vain on mine eye-balls shall play 
The blaze of meridian skies ; 
No sun shall e’er gladden my days, 
No moon on my midnight arise. 
No more, at the glories of dawn 
Shall my bosom with ecstacy heave ; 
Farewel to the blush of the morn, 
And the smile of fond ling’ring eve! 
Farewel to the sweets of the spring, 
Which she throws from her mantle of green ; 
The gales shall their fragrancy bring, 
But, alas! they shall blossom unseen ! 
The sun that gilds memory’s fields, 
__Dhispenses perpetual day ; 
The spring of the fancy ne’er yields 
Te winter’s deflow’ring sway. 
The forms that once lovely appear’d, 
Still lovely in memory bloom : 
And the flow’rets which fancy has rear’d, 
Still blossom and smile on the tomb ! 
Death’s footsteps around I shall hear, 
But view not the frown on his face ; 
Nor the features of her who was dear, 
Ever start in a stranger to trace. 
Nor distance my friend shall remove, 
Nor the grave my affections divide ; 
But still { will talk to my love, 
And fancy her still at my side 
This life’s but a feverish dream, 
And short is mortality’s night ; 
At the dawn of eternity’s beam, 
I shall wake into transport and light. 
O, the wonders that hour shall unfold ! 
What glories around me shall blaze ! 
I the sun shall unclouded behold, 
And forever rejoice in its rays. 


—— 


LINES 
Worked on a Hearth Ruz. 
Fair one, take heed how you advance, 
Nor tempt your own undoing; 
If you’re too forward, (fearful chance !) 
A spark may prove your ruin / 
—_— 
EPITAPH 
On a Mr. Cumming. 


** Give me the best of men,” said Death 
To Nature :—* Quick, no humming !” 

She sought the man who lies beneath, 
And answer’d, “ Death! he’s Cumming.” 
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The Publication Office of this Work is 
at No. 195, Lombard Street, where  sub- 
scriptions and communications will be received. 











Any note, however, addressed to the Editor, and 
left at No. 23, Carter’s Alley, or No. 88, Chesnut 
|| Street, will meet with immediate attention 
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